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date, namely, to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It would be better 
to give up entirely the meaningless word Aryan as applied to folk tradi- 
tions, and to leave that term exclusively for philologists. 

Several of the tales belong to the survival of fairy mythology or of old 
superstitions. In this class of stories, also, the resemblance between Irish 
and English traditions has been very close. For example, a tale which 
occupies many pages of Dr. Hyde's book is entitled " The Alp-Luachra," 
this word denoting a species of newt, much dreaded throughout Ireland, in 
which country the tale is current. The narrative recites how a farmer falls 
asleep in the field, suffers pains in the side, fails to receive relief from 
doctors, is told by a beggar-man that he has swallowed the creature named, 
and is finally cured by a prince, who gives him salt meat to eat, and then 
makes him lie near a stream of water, when the brood of newts in his 
belly emerge to drink, and pass into the brook. It was but a few days 
before the date of this notice, that the writer was warned by a young 
lady of much intelligence against drinking from a brook, because one was 
liable to swallow a serpent's egg, in which case the snakes would probably 
grow within the system, and could only be removed by fasting, and then 
lying with open mouth in front of a bowl of milk, on which the animals 
would emerge in order to satisfy their unappeased hunger ! This supersti- 
tion, substantially, is the root of the Irish tale. 

Particularly gratifying is the tendency to restore respect for a fine lan- 
guage so cruelly neglected and depreciated as the Irish has been. Great 
credit is due to the publishers for their interest in the matter, as well as to 
the ability of Mr. Alfred Nutt, who has added notes and comments. If a 
suggestion may be allowed, it does not appear to the writer necessary to 
preserve the separate alphabet. The text can be easily transliterated into 
ordinary type, a method which will both diminish expense and increase the 
chance of attention. Men in these days have no time to learn a new al- 
phabet, and Campbell has set the example of using the common form. 

One observation of Dr. Hyde is of great value ; this is, that the tales 
preserved in manuscripts are rather the work of minstrels and of individual 
invention than really traditional forms. This remark will apply, also, to 
most of the tales contained in the mediaeval manuscripts. 

W. W. N. 

Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune-Telling. Illustrated by Numerous In- 
cantations, Specimens of Medical Magic, Anecdotes, and Tales. By 
Charles Godfrey Leland, president of the Gypsy Society. Copiously 
Illustrated by the Author. London : T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 
Square. 1891. 4to, pp. xvi., 271. 

Before offering the brief notice of this work allowed by our space, let a 
word be said of the extremely beautiful form of the book, which is orna- 
mented with original illustrations of a fantastic character. The volume is 
dedicated to the members of the Congrfes des Traditions Populaires of 
1889, and especially to the French members of that body. 

The purpose of the publication, as defined by the writer, is to bring to- 
gether examples of the customs, usages, and ceremonies current among gyp- 
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sies as regards fortune-telling, witch-doctoring, love-philtering, and other 
sorcery. These are treated in a discursive manner, with the aid of anec- 
dote and narrative. The author lays especial stress on the prevalence of 
magic in the modern world, remarking that books of fate, or directions 
for fortune-telling, are still to be purchased in all cheap book stalls, and 
have an immense circulation. Mr. Leland had written, forty years ago, a 
book of folk-lore, entitled " The Poetry and -Mystery of Dreams." This 
work, as he lately found, had been borrowed by some anonymous writer, 
and used as the basis of a sixpenny dream-book. 

For the reason of the identification of gypsies with magic, Mr. Leland 
suggests a probable theory, namely, that the character of supernatural 
knowledge being suggested by the wild and wandering life of the gypsy 
population, and forced upon them by the superstitious fear of the races 
among which they lived, the reputation was found to open an easy and 
profitable means of support, and was, therefore, accepted and encouraged. 
He supposes, also, that the gypsies have had much to do with the circula- 
tion of spells and superstitions. At all events, among them excellent ex- 
amples of such magic can be found. Many of these are given, from the 
printed collections of H. v. Wlislocki and F. S. Krauss, as well as from 
the observations of Mr. Leland himself. 

The theory of exorcism is, that diseases, being endowed with personality, 
must be treated with discretion, flattered, and deceived into eifecting their 
own removal. They are, therefore, not destroyed, but banished by being 
conjured into water, earth, or animals. Many remedies owe their efficacy 
to their symbolic character, blood being valued as the source of life ; saf- 
fron, on account of its identification with the color of light ; certain signs, 
like the phallic and Aphrodisiac, because expressions of vitality ; and so 
on. The ideas thus put into practice are those which naturally occur to an 
uninstructed mind. As an example may here be cited a curious custom 
of the Hungarian gypsies. On Easter Monday a wooden box is made, 
containing certain magical herbs, and sent about by the oldest person of 
the tribe from tent to tent, after which it is borne to the nearest running 
stream. If any one is unwise enough to open the box, he endures all the 
evils included. Mr. Leland gives, in successive chapters, cures for grown 
people, children, and animals, pregnancy, the recovery of stolen property, 
love-charms, the supposed habits of witches, gypsy amulets, proverbs relat- 
ing to gypsies, the method of acquiring magic power, and observations 
on the general subjects involved. Whenever the folk-lore of the English 
population of America is fully written, it will be seen that almost all the 
methods and principles which sound strange when given as gypsy usage, 
will be found to be duplicated in domestic belief and practice. 

W. W. N. 



